COMMERC E. 


COMMERCE appears to have originated by the appointment 
of the Author of Nature, and in a conformity to his works. The 
earth, which diverſifies her productions according to the numberleſs 
differences of ſoil or climate, beſtowing on one country an exu- 
berance, and on others a ſcarcity, of the neceſſaries as well as com- 
forts of life : rivers, which facilitate the intercourſe between diſtant 
parts of the ſame iſland or continent; and ſeas, which afford a 
means of communication between different lands: the human 
body, ſtrong, active, and capable of enduring fatigue, but at the 
ſame time inadequate to the taſk of always furniſhing ſuſtenance 
| for itſelf; and the mind, deſirous of gain, fond of ſociety, and eager 
to enlarge its attainments ; —theſe, and many other circumſtances 
may be adduced to prove, that no narrow limits were preſcnbed by 
the Creator to the abilities and exertions of man. 


But ſome time muſt have elapſed, before he could apply theſe 
advantages to any practical uſe :—he muſt have acquired certain 
determinate ideas of property, before he could profit by the di- 
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verſity t the fruits of the earth, before he could exchange his owt: 
tor the poſſeſſions of another: he muſt have learnt the firſt rudi- 
ments of the art of Navigation, before he could avail himſelf of the 
benefits afforded by the Ocean: he muſt have proceeded a certain 
length in Civilization, before he could be enabled to direct the 
encrgics of his mind, and to regulate thereby the mechanical ope- 
rations of his body. 


Hiſtory has recounted the advances gradually made by Com- 
merce in the carlieſt ages of the world: it has examined the man- 
ner, in which barter, the firſt and moſt ſimple mode of traffic, was 
ſucceeded by the introduction of money ; and has ſhewn the pro- 
greſs of art, from its rude eſſays on a raft, or a canoe, till it exhi- 
bited proofs of its improvement in the ſtructure of the commo- 
dious veſſel. But notwithſtanding the advantages, which flow 
from Commerce, were remarked at an carly period by the inhabi- 
tants of Egypt, Phoenicia, Carthage, and moſt of the Grecian com- 
monwealths ; and notwithſtanding various attempts were accord- 
ingly made by them for its extenſion, their diſcoveries were con- 
fined within very narrow limits. And it may appear ſurpriſing, 
that although the ancicnts had early reached ſuch perfection in the 
polite arts, as the moderns have in vain attempted to acquire, ne- 
vertheleſs the Mediterranean, the AÆgean, the Euxine, and the Red 
Scas were, for the moſt part, the boundaries of their Commerce. 
But as Commerce is dependent on Navigation, ſo is Navigation on 
the ſciences ; on Aſtronomy, Geometry, an adequate acquaintance 
with Mechanics, and a knowledge of the directive faculty of the 
Loadſtone. The arts, the children of the Imagination, haſtened to 
perfection with the livelineſs and the rapidity of their parent : the 
ſciences procceded with the flow caution of Experience, of which 
they are the offspring. One of the firſt, and perhaps the moſt 
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beautiful, among the epic poems of antiquity, is occupied in de- 
ſcribing a coaſting voyage along the Mediterranean: one of the 
fineſt tragedies of antiquity commemorates the moſt ſplendid na- 
val action of a maritime people, who *thought that Samos was as 
far from Mgina, as Ægina from the Pillars of Hercules; and the 
ſummit of excellence in their reſpective arts was attained by So- 
phocles, Phidias, and Apelles, whilſt the Carthaginians were pene- 
trating to the Fortunate Iflands, and the Phoenicians were ad- 


| vancing with flow and cautious fails to the ſouth-weſtern ſhores of 
Britain. 

| But the want of ſucceſs, where fucceſs is ſcarcely poſſible, car- 
7% ries with it no diſgrace. The attempt to enlarge theſe confined 


limits was worthy of the comprehenſive mind of Alexander. What- 
ever might have been his views with reſpe& to India and Arabia, 


| and whatever obſtacles occurred to prevent their accompliſhment, 
Alexandria, which continued to be the centre of Oriental Com- 


merce, and the principal channel of communication between Eu- 
rope and India till the diſcovery of the paſſage round the Cape of 
Good Hope, ſtill exiſts an inconteſtible evidence of the genius and 
fagacity of its founder. | ' 


| 
| 
q 
: 
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There was little probability that Commerce, in the cauſe of 
which the activity of the Greeks, the perſeverance of the Phoeni- 
cians, and the power of Alexander had been in vain exerted, ſhould 
be extended under the laws of Rome, which deſpiſed and degraded 
the profeſſion of a merchant : ſtill leſs was the probability, when 
Rome had ſunk under the united weight and encrgy of her north- 


See the deſcription of the battle of Salamis, in © The Perſians” of EI 
Shylus. 
» Herodotus, b. vii. 
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ern invaders, and when, on the diſſolution of the empire, all inter- 
courſe was ſhut up between diſtant and even contiguous nations, 
Europe ſlumbered in torpid inſenſibility; and although an indivi- 
dual might at intervals ariſe, although a Charlemagne or an Alfred 
might burſt forth amidſt the ſurrounding gloom, it was not in the 
power of an individual, however extenſive his dominion, however 
liberal his views, or however enlarged his capacity, to inſpire ani- 
mation and vigour into the lifeleſs maſs. Europe did indeed feel 
the influence of the abilities of theſe great men; but it was like 
the electric ſhock, which gives a momentary impulſe to the hu- 
man frame, and expires at the inſtant it is felt. 


- But ſociety is never found to continue in a ſtate of ſtagnation : 
it has its ebbs and flows, its diminutions and increaſe. The mind, 
which was funk into the loweſt degradation, was again to exert her 
faculties, and aſſert her dominion. Commerce gradually revived : 
the Italian ſtates, Venice, Florence, Piſa, and Genoa, roſc to wealth 
and power, by cſtabliſhing with Aſia an extenſive trade, which was 
nounſhed and ſtrengthened by the Cruſades : the celebrated Han- 
ſeatic League was formed by a number of citics bordering on the 
Elbe, to ſecure themſelves againſt the piracics of their leſs civi- 
lized neighbours : while Flanders became the great theatre of Com- 
merce, and the centre of communication. 


But hitherto a ſmall part of one hemiſphere had ſet bounds to 
the ambition and the avarice of man. Nature, by interpoſing the 
ocean, ſeemed to have placed an infurmountable barrier between | 
diſtant regions. In the Mariner's Compaſs ſhe furniſhed man with 
a guide, by which he has been enabled to penetrate into her inmoſt 
receſſes, to rifle the treaſures and to uſurp the dominion of the 
globe. 


For 
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For Commerce was now deſtined to move in 2 new and more 
enlarged ſphere of action. The limits, which confined its progreſs, 
vaniſhed before the inventions of Genius, and the perſeverance of 
Courage. The horizon, which before ſeemed within her graſp, fled 
as ſhe approached. The proſpet widened on all ſides; oceans 
were added to oceans; lands were multiplied on lands ; the va- 
rious parts of the Eaſtern hemiſphere became acquainted with each 
other; and a new world was opened in the Weſt. 


From that period a revolution has taken place in the manners 
and purſuits of Europe. To the ſpirit of chivalry and of martial 
tanaticiſm, has ſucceeded the ſpirit of Commerce: ſocieties have 
been formed for its encouragement ; laws have been inſtituted for 
its protection; and palaces have been erected for its refidence. 
Every ſpring, by which it could be advanced, has been put in mo- 
tion; and its influence, which has continually increaſed, is continu- 
ally and rapidly increaſing. No longer an object of doubtful po- 
licy, to be cheriſhed or rejected at the election of the Stateſman, it 
is become neceſſary to every country, which aims at wealth and do- 
minion : no longer confined to a few diſtinct regions, it directs the 
councils of Europe, and regulates the balance of the world. 


From thus tracing the progreſs of Commerce, and obſerving the 
degree of importance, to which it has attained, we may proceed to 
conſider thoſe circumſtances, which appear favourable to its eſta- 
bliſhment, and thoſe effects, which attend it, as they contribute to 
the happineſs or the miſery of mankind. 


2 
Of thoſe causks, which appear favourable to the eſtabliſhment 
of Commerce, ſome are the gifts of nature, others the effect of art: 


ſome are local and accidental, others ariſe from civil and political 
inſtitutions. 


If 
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It we contemplate the map of the world, we ſhall obſerve a 
fiimilarity of $1TC ATION in thoſe countries, which have been moſt 
generally diſtinguiſhed in the hiſtory of trade. The inhabitants of 
the coaſts and iſlands of the Mediterranean and the Ageun were 
the firſt and moſt celebrated adventurers in the ancient world; the 
inhabitants of the coaſts and iſlands of the German Ocean, and of 
the (iults of Venice and Genoa, were their firſt and moſt celebrated 
imitators in the modern. Poſſeſſed for the moſt part of few na- 
tural productions, they depended on external means of ſupport : 
matters of a long line of ſca-coaſt, indented with bays, ſheltered by 
promontories, and interſected with rivers, they enjoyed opportu- 
nities of tranſporting the produce of different countries from one 
part of the world to another: while induſtry, activity and perſe- 
verance, ſupplied the deficiency of a more fertile foil, or a more 
genial climate. On the other hand, the moſt fertile ſoil, the moſt 
genial climate, or the moſt active and enterpriſing minds, have not 
been able to produce any commercial intercourſe with the interior 
parts of Africa, or thoſe immenſe tracts both in Europe and Aſia 
which lie northward of the Caſpian Sea. The neceſſity of ſuch 
means of communication was perceived by the penetrating genius 
of Charlemagne, who, in the darkeſt ages of Europe, conceived 
the noble project of uniting the Rhine and the Danube, and thereby 
opening an intercourſe between the German Ocean and the Euxine. 
The no leſs penetrating genius of Peter the Great impelled him 
to the execution of ſimilar projects; and the artificial junction of 


the Volga and the Ladoga Lake, by which he propoſed to unite 


the Caſpian and the Baltic, has introduced Commerce into thoſe 
parts of Ruſſia which lie contiguous to its paſſage. 
There may be indeed, and there have exiſted, certain cauſes, ca- 


< Pitter's Germanic Empire, vol. ii. 
«+ Life of Catherine II. Preliminary Diſcourſe. 
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pable of opening a ſource of conſiderable trade without theſe ad- 
vantages of ſituation. Such was the circumſtance of a fertile ſpot 
in the midſt of an inhoſpitable deſert, which gave birth to the com- 
mercial importance of ancient Palmyra; ſuch is the circumſtance 
of the injunction laid by Mahomet on his followers, to viſit once 
during their lives the Temple of Mecca, which gives occaſion to 
annual caravans over the Arabian Deſert, and ſupports an extenſive 
traffic between Egypt, Turkey, and the Eaſt. But the glory of 
Palmyra was as tranſitory, as the example is ſingular ; and the want 
of navigable rivers in the latter inſtance 1s ſupplied by an animal 


peculiar to that part of the world, and emphatically ſtyled by the 
Arabians, The Ship of the Deſert.” 


But whatever may be the natural advantages enjoyed by a country, 
they are not of themſelves ſufficient for the ſupport of trade ; and 
FrxEEDoOM, which ſupphes the want of many local or accidental 
circumſtances, can be adequately ſupplied by none. The commer- 
cial career of ancient Egypt was checked by religious reſtrictions : 
deſpotiſm has repreſſed the energy of the Greeks; and ſlavery, civil 
and eccleſiaſtical, is among the principal cauſes which have prevented, 
and ſtill continue to prevent, Spain and Portugal from deriving any 
proportional advantage from their poſſeſſions in the Indies. On the 
contrary, Liberty, by opening an aſylum to the fugitives of oppreſ- 
ſion, laid the foundation of the Italian commonwealths, raiſed in 
Holland a rampire againſt the encroachments of the ocean, and 
reſcued an empire from his dominion. Many writers have indeed 
gone ſo far as to aſſert, that the eſtabliſhment of excluſive compa- 
nies, a meaſure ſo ſalutary to the weak and infant ſtate of commerce 


* See Campbell's Political Survey, vol. i. p. 273. 
* Robertſon on India, 186, and 400, 8vo. 
t Ibid, 9 
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at its revival in the middle ages, has been injurious to its growth in 
the preſent condition of the world : and the examples of * Holland, 
perhaps the wealthieſt country in Europe; of Spain, who has in- 
creaſed in opulence ſince the removal of certain exclufive privi- 
leges; and of * Europe at large, who, notwithſtanding many natural 
advantages on the fide of India, has derived leſs benefit from her 
commerce with the Eaſt, than from that with America; have been 
cited to prove that the more open the port, the more extenſive and 
more productive will be its trade. Thus much however we may 
ſafely advance: If the Government encourages the individual, or at 
leaſt does not moleſt him, in the enjoyment of the fruits of his exer- 
tions, his exertions will be proportionally great ; the man of birth, 
of fortune, and of reſpectability, will embark in trade; and the 
haughty ſenator of Venice, or the elegant citizen of Athens or of 
Florence, will not bluſh at the title of Merchant. If trade is ob- 
ſtructed by difficulties, or its followers treated with contempt, it 
will entirely languiſh, as under the laws of ancient Rome; or will 
be practiſed by the loweſt orders of ſociety, as the Jews under the 
feudal ſyſtem, or by men of deſperate fortuncs, as the Portugueſe 
adventurers in Aſia, and the Spaniſh in America and the Weſt 
Indies. 


In directing our attention to the EFFECTS of Commerce, the firſt 
and moſt obvious is its TENDENCY TO CIVILIZE MANKIND. The 
terocity and ſavageneſs of ſeveral of the Spaniſh nations of antiquity 
were attributed to their having no intercourſe with ſtrangers: to 
the ſame cauſe may be attributed the barbariſm of Europe in the 
teudal ages. The moſt commercial nations have indeed in all 


t See Smith's Wealth of Nations, vol. ii. 
Sce Robertſon's America, vol. ii. 4ts. 
* See Smith, vol. ii. 
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ages of the world led the way, and made the fartheſt progreſs in 
civilization ; while, on the other hand, all the inland parts of Africa, 

and ſeveral of the moſt northerly tracts of Europe and Afia, have 
continued from the firſt foundation of the world in the fame un- 
interrupted ſtate of ſecluſion and ignorance. Man is formed for 
ſociety, and for intercourſe with man: in his ſavage and un- 
ſocial ſtate he exhibits a mind narrowed by ignorance and debaſed 
by prejudice ; by degrees he diſcovers that he can derive aſſiſt- 


ance from the good offices of others, and by a return can con- 


tribute to their ſupport: thus his faculties expand, and his heart 
is enlarged; he becomes mild, uſeful, and beneyolent ; the con- 
ſciouſneſs of mutual dependence produces mutual regard; and ſelſ- 
intereſt is the firſt link in the golden chain which binds ſociety 
together. | | 


The influence of mutual intercourſe, which thus operates on in- 
dividuals, when more widely extended, in a ſimilar manner effects 
the ABOLITION of NATIONAL PREJUDICES, and gives a SOFTNESS 
to the NATIONAL CHARACTER. In the former caſe it inſpires man 
with a regard for his neighbour, and a love for his country: in the 
latter, without diffolving theſe more immediate ties, it makes him a 
friend of mankind and a citizen of the world. While the Jews 
were indulging in ſecluſion their antipathy to ſtrangers, the Phoe- 
nicians were ſpreading their improvements through the ſurrounding 
coaſts : —while the modern Chineſe is enjoying the fruits of his own 
country in ſelfiſh and ſullen gratification, the European is exerting 
his abilities to increaſe the comforts and alleviate the diſtreſſes of 
mankind. | 


The mind, too, thus prepared by intercourſe, is beſt qualified to 
| 6 adopt 
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adopt and proſit by the inventions of others, and to ſtrike out into 
new paths of improvement. 


AGRICULTURE, though anterior in origin to Commerce, has de- 
rived from it many important advantages, and in ſome degree de- 
pends on it for ſupport. The landholder, who has no means of 
diſpoſing of the ſuperfluous produce of his land, will not be defirous 
of raiſing more than ſufficient for the ſaſtenance of himſelf and his 
dependents ; and in whatever ſtate of barbarous magnificence he 
may thus be enabled to live, around him he will contemplate a 
barren and inhoſpitable domain, and a peaſantry ſunk into the loweſt 
miſery and indigence. But when he becomes ſenſible that his 
exertions will not be fruitleſs, a regard to his own intereſt will 
impel him to the cultivation of his ground: the marſh will be 
drained, and the foreſt will be cleared ; his meadows will teem 
with cattle, his valleys will wave with corn, and his orchards will 
bluſh with fruitage. The ® merchant, likewiſe, whoſe ambition 
frequently leads him to become the proprietor of land, contributes 
in no ſmall degree to the advancement of agriculture: for from 
being accuſtomed go employ his money in advantageous projects 
he is fond of undertaking works of improvement ; and, from his 
habits of order, attention, and oœconomy, he is beſt qualified to ex- 
ecute them with profit and ſucceſs. By the operation of theſe 
cauſes, a change was introduced in the appearance of Europe at the 
revival of Commerce ; and * Flanders, which has before been men- 
tioned as the centre of traffic, preſented the fair proſpect of the beſt 
cultivated country of the age. 


' Smith's Wealth of Nations, vol. ii. p. 117. 
= Id. 118. 
* Mickle's Hiſtory of the Diſcoyery of India; prefixed to the Luſiad, 32. 
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Nor is it only by encouraging the culture of indigenous pro- 
ductions that Commerce has been thus beneficial to Agriculture: by 
the tranſplantation of exotics ſhe diverſiſies the productions of na- 
ture, and gives thereby to man additional incentives to diligence, 
and additional objects of enjoyment. Hence different countries are 
no longer characterized by their excluſive productions, but reci- 
procally adopt the productions of each other: thus the ? citron of 
Media ſhed its uninterrupted ſucceſſion of fruits and diffuſed its 
ſalutary fragrance amidſt the groves of Italy ; thus the ſugar-cane 
of Aſia has flouriſhed in moſt of the ſouthern provinces of Europe, 
and has thence been tranſplanted to the Weſt Indies; and thus the 


vine of Portugal has ſucceeded to the barren and — 
of the Madeiras. 


But ac the ſupport thus derived to Agriculture, the 


country which depends on its own produce alone for ſubſiſtence, is 


{ſtill ſubject to an evil, which all the powers of huſbandry cannot 
prevent, and which nothing but * trade can remedy. The occa- 
ſional failure of a harveſt has been known to ſpread the horrors of 
famine over ancient Egypt, over ſome of the richeſt countries of 
modern Europe, and over the fertile and populous plains of Bengal. 
But we have reaſon to hope that mankind will never again be 
viſited by ſo affliting a calamity ; and that if the ſource of ſubſiſt- 
ence ſhould be dried up in one country, Commerce will open to it 
freſh channels of ſupply from another. 


As Commerce thus furniſhes mankind with additional means of 
ſupport, it likewiſe greatly promotes their comfort and convenience, 


4 Diviſæ arboribus patriæ. Virg. Georg. ii. 
R · §·˙ O . GED 
1 See Mickle, 184. 
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by the encouragement of MaxnUFAacT' RES and the USEFUL Axrs. 
For ſuch is the impulſe given by Commerce to the mechanic Arts, 
and ſuch are the advantages ariſing from the practice of them, that, 
in the hands of a mercantile and induſtrious people, the * wool and 
iron of their native lands become more valuable than the gold and 
jewels of India ; and the plough, the ſpinning-wheel, and the loom, 
by increaſing the means of employment and ſubſiſtence, promote 


the PoPULATION, give VIGOUR to the ACTIVITY, and thereby add 
to the real wealth, ſtrength, and happineſs of a nation. 


For notwithſtanding the too great juſtice of the complaint, of the 
number of lives continually loſt in navigation and manufactures, we 
ſhall find, on eſtimating the aggregate, that the moſt commercial 


countries are in general the moſt populous. Whence originated 


thoſe numerous colonies which iſſued from Phœnicia and Greece? 
Whence thoſe no leſs numerous tribes which throng the towns and 
the fleets of Holland? It is true, that in the United States of 
America, the increaſe of inhabitants is infinitely greater that in any 
ſtate of Europe: but the rapidity and extent of the increaſe ariſe 
from cauſes of a diſtin and peculiar nature; and the population of 
that country, when compared with its dimenſions, ſtill falls very far 
ſhort of that of the commercial countries in Europe. It is likewiſe 
true, that the produce of the lands in China, though cultivated in 
the higheſt degree, is inſufficient for the ſuſtenance of the people. 
But in ſuch a caſe population becomes a burden inſtead of a ſup- 
port; a curſe, inſtead of a bleſſing. Why will a civilized, and in 
ſome reſpects an enlightened nation, legalize the murder of children, 
rather than ſecure hfe and comfort to thouſands of her miſerable 
natives by the introduction of the bleſſings of Commerce? 


* Hume's Eſſay on Commerce. 
Smith, i. 106. 
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In addition alſo to the means of ſubſiſtence, which it fupphes, 
Commerce opens a paſſage to thoſe active members, whom the moſt 
fertile and beſt-cultivated country may ſometimes be unable to ſup- 
port; and to thoſe wild and turbulent ſpirits, which the beſt con- 
ſtituted government cannot always content. Nor is any danger to 
be apprehended by the parent ſtate from ſuch emigrations, which 
not only relieve her from the neceflity of ſupporting uſeleſs and bur- 
thenſome bodies of men; but, by affording a new channel for the 
exportation of her domeſtic manufactures, contribute to the en- 
couragement of her domeſtic induſtry, and in conſequence to the 
eſtabliſhment of her Power. It has indeed been objected, that 
thoſe thouſand ſmall and almoſt imperceptible threads, which bind 
the huſbandman to his native ſoil, are torn aſunder by the deſultory 
operations of trade. But when the enjoyments and comforts, ariſing 
from this ſource, are ſuffercd to flow in a regular and uninterrupted 
ſtream, there is little probability, that the induſtrious and wealthy 
merchant will be induced to change the certainty of advantage in 
his own country, for the ideal proſpect of greater profits in another. 
In the mean time a middle rank is formed in ſociety, ſuperior to 
the abject condition of the mere peaſant; and with the diffuſion of 
the convemences of life, zeal in their defence and preſervation is 
proportionally diffuſed. The body too, and the mind, which muſt 
neceſſarily be exerciſed in the employments of peace, are thus pre- 
pared and fortified to meet the difficulties of war. The ſailor, who 
has traverſed the ocean in purſuit of wealth, thence acquires ſkill 
and perſeverance to contend with the enemies of his country : the 
mind, which has been accuſtomed to calculate the remote contin- 
gencies of Commerce, may thereby be enabled to comprehend the 
relative bearings and dependences of countries, and to penetrate into 
the mazes of politics. Thus, by a concurrence of circumſtances, the 
theory and practice of military {kill are alike promoted. The opera- 
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tions of trade tend to procure the maſtery of the ſea; and it 
was the opinion of Themiſtocles and of Cicero, an opinion founded 
on reaſon, and juſtified by experience, that to be maſter of the fea 
is to be maſter of the world. 


To the ſame cauſe mankind have been, and ſtill continue to be, 
indebtcd for thoſe ArTs and SCIENCES, which add elegance as well 
as comfort to life; which render power reſpectable; and which dig- 
nify and exalt, at the ſame time that they refine and embelliſh, the 
mind, 


The reſpective faculties of different men are not perhaps diſtin- 
guiſhed from cach other by ſo marked a line as has been frequently 
imagined : the capability of improvement is innate in moſt men; 
actual improvement depends much on external cauſes. The germ, 
which has flept through the winter in the parent ſtock, is drawn 
forth and matured by the genial ſhowers of ſpring and the warm 
ſun of ſummer : the ſpark, which no unaſſiſted power of the flint or 
the ſteel can emit, is produced only by colliſion. Similar cauſes, 
acting on the minds of men, produce ſimilar effects. Commerce, by 
ſupplying a numerous part of ſociety with the neceſſaries and con- 
veniences of life without any manual exertion, leaves them at liberty 
to cultivate the polite arts; and, by enabling the opulent to hold 
out ample encouragement to the man of genius, gives birth to emu- 
lation and perſeverance. Manifold indeed, and incalculable, are the 
advantages, which learning and the arts have derived from the in- 
ventions and improvements of commercial nations. To a nation 
of * merchants the ancient world was indebted, if not for the 
origin, at leaſt for the diffuſion of the uſe of letters: to a nation 


* Book x. Epiſt. 8, to Atticus. * The Phœnicians. 
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of * merchants the modern world is little leſs indebted, if not for the 
invention, at leaſt for the firſt introduction and earlieſt improvements 
in the manufacture of paper and in the art of printing. The com- 
mercial commonwealths of Greece were the firſt to encourage, 
to reduce to eſtabliſhed rules, and to carry to perfection, the arts of 
poctry, painting, and ſculpture: the commercial commonwealths 
of Italy and of Flanders were the firſt to promote them at their 
revival, and to give perpetuity and circulation to their works, by the 
diſcovery of new ” arts. From the ruins of the Byzantine libraries, 
and from the darkeſt monaſteries of Germany and Britain, a * mer- 
chant of Florence collected the long-forgotten works of the writers 
of antiquity, and added value to the collection by importations from 
Alexandria and Greece. A * lineal deſcendant of the ſame mer- 
chant inſtituted in his native city a ſchool for the ſtudy of the an- 
tique, was the munificent patron of learning and of genius, was, in 
a word, the friend of Michael Angelo. A ſon of the latter followed 
in the ſame glorious career, and by his exertions in the cauſe of 
the arts gave ſuch celebrity to the age, in which he lived, as en- 
{titled it to rank with thoſe of Pexicles, Ptolemy, and Auguſtus. 


For a reaſon, which in tracing the progreſs of Commerce we have 
already had occaſion to remark, the ſciences never arrived at any 
conſiderable excellence among the ancients: a certain acquaintance 
with ſome of them was indeed neceſſary to navigation; and theſe 
accordingly were moſt cultivated and advanced in Phoenicia and 
Greece. Modern enquiries in the ſame cauſe have been attended 
with greater ſucceſs; and Commerce, which promoted the re- 
ſearches of genius, has been rewarded with every advantage which 
The Florentines. » Particularly engraving. | 
* See Gibbon's Hiſtory, vol. vi. 4to. * Coſmo de Medici. 
> Lorenzo de Medici; See his Life by Roſcoe, vol. ii. p. 200, and following. 
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it is in the power of Philoſophy to beſtow. Nor have the improve- 
ments, introduced by Commerce, been confined to thoſe ſciences, on 
which it is dependent, but are extended to others, whoſe connection 
with it is leſs the effect of neceſſity than of the liberal ſpirit, to 
which 1t has given birth. In conſequence of ſo wide a field having 
been opened to curioſity, natural hiſtory has been inveſtigated and 
explaincd in all its various branches : medicine has not only been 
improved as a ſcience, but derives ſome of its moſt valuable and 
efficacious aids from foreign productions, ſuch as the opium of 
India, and the balſam and bark of Peru: —and our holy Religion, if 
we may conſider it as a ſubject of ſcientific enquiry, has been il- 
luſtrated and confirmed by arguments, which nothing but the moſt 
extenfive intercourſe could have ſupplied. Even the vain efforts of 
avarice, and the ſpeculations of falſe philoſophy, have accidentally 
been promotive of real ſcience, and of courſe beneficial to mankind. 
The labour, which has been exerted for the attainment of the pre- 
cious metals, has been the cauſe of various diſcoveries in mineralogy. 
and chemiſtry is indebted for ſome of its moſt valuable acquiſitions 
to the ſearch for the philoſopher's ſtone. 


That a country, whoſe views are merely commercial, whoſe ſole 
object is the accumulation of wealth, and who appreciates every 
acquiſition by its pecuniary valuc—that ſuch a country ſhould take 
the lead in liberal purſuits is not to be expected: it is not to be 

expected that the Carthaginian ſhould excel in learning, or the 
Dutchman in taſte. But, in eſtimating the conſequences of Com- 
merce, we are called on to take a more general view; and that 
excellence in the arts and ſciences is the excluſive effect of a liberal 
and extenſive intercourſe, is proved by the fure and undeniable teſt 
of experience. What, we may aſk, are the cauſes of the preſent 
condition of the Chineſe, who, notwithſtanding their univerſal prac- 
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tice of agriculture, and a moſt active internal trade; notwithſtand- 
ing their acknowledged induſtry and ſagacity, have continued for a 
long ſeries of ages in the ſame ſtate of mental ſtagnation, and ex- 
itbit the ſingular phenomenon of a polite and learned people, un- 
acquainted with the firſt principles of drawing, and ignorant of the 
uſe of an alphabet? What was the condition of ancient Rome 
during the firſt five centurics of her exiſtence ? Rough, hardy, and 
almoſt uncivilized, ſhe diſdained the profeſſion, for ſhe knew not 
or deſpiſed the advantages, of Commerce. Into thoſe countries, which 
ſhe colonized, as well as into thoſe, which ſhe conquered, ſhe car- 
ried not the arts of refinement, for ſhe poſſeſſed them not; from 
thoſe countries, which already poſſeſſed them, ſhe was ſometimes the 
cauſe of their being baniſhed. In the mean time, Greece was mak- 
ing improvements at home, and diſſeminating them together with 
her colonies through the coaſts of Europe and Aſia; and when in 
the courſe of time ſhe yielded her independence to the ſuperior 
power of Rome, her ſubmiſſion was followed by a more glorious 
triumph over her conqueror —the triumph of the gifts of Commerce, 
of learning, of elegance, and of the arts, over ruſtic ignorance and 
military ferocity. 


And hence naturally ariſes a queſtion concerning the truth of the 
remark, that the arts of refinement are the parents of effeminacy, 
and that a commercial nation ſpeeds to diffolution with the ſame 
haſte, with which it attains to empire. Together with a love of 
learning and of the arts, a milder and more equable fpirit enters 
into the mind; but if they ſoften that impetuous boldneſs, which 
characterizes the ſavage, they ſubſtitute a ſteady, rational, and dig- 
nified courage more worthy of a man ; ſuch a courage as prompted 


* Mickle's Introduction to the Luſiad, p. 13. 
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the well-known * reply of Themiſtocles, and checked, whilſt it cx- 
poſed, the raſhneſs of his rival. Firm on this baſis, which no ex- 
ternal force can overthrow, ſtands the pillar of national power : but 
if corruption ſecretly undermine it; if an exceſs of refinement in 
the arts produce a degeneracy of manners (ſor while the arts retain 
their dignity, the manners never will degenerate) ; if luxury cmaſ- 
culate the minds of the nobility, enervate the finews of the people, 
render money, and not merit, the paſſport to authority, and, inſtead 
of the ſtrong and natural ſupport of native valour, ſubſtitute the weak 
and inefficient prop of mercenary aid: of ſuch a ſtate, however ex- 
tenſive may be its Commerce, however ample its revenue, the ruin 
is inevitable. But it might be difficult to ſhew that the power ariſ- 
ing from Trade has been upon the whole leſs permanent than that, 
which has proceeded from any other cauſe. Athens, who was 
nearly contemporary in her eſtabliſhment, was nearly cocval in her 
duration, with Sparta: Tyre, whoſe power had ſtood through ages, 
was able in the end to reſiſt, and almoſt to repel, the attacks of 
Alexander: and even Carthage, who had already paſſed the acme 
of her proſperity, who was diſtracted by internal factions, and whoſe 
cauſe was fought by mercenary troops, after many a glorious, though 
ineffectual ſtruggle, ſunk not but before the more vigorous and pro- 
greſſive energy of Rome. Nor is an argument to the contrary to 
be drawn from the degradation of Venice or of Spain, if a diſtinc- 
tion be allowed between neceſſary and accidental conſequences, 
between thoſe effects which are inherent in the nature of things, 
and thoſe which reſult from contingencies. The overthrow of Venice 
was begun by a 4 combination, which ſcarcely any human power 
could have reſiſted; it was completed by a diſcovery, which no 
human wiidom could have foreſeen, no human prudence conld have 


„Strike, but hear me.“ The League of Cambray. 
Of the paſſige round the Cape of Good Hope. 
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prevented. Spain was never in poſſeſſion of thoſe advantages, which 
ſpring from a ſteady and permanent Commerce. Inſtead of eſta- 
* bliſhing a regular ſyſtem of trade, the graſped at the power and re- 
venue of ſovereignty ; inſtead of encouraging domeſtic induſtry, ſhe 
drained her blood and waſted her vigour in the working of foreign 
mines ; inſtead of giving ſecurity to property, ſhe ſhackled the ex- 
ertions of uſeful labour by harſh and ill- judged reſtraints. 


But the influence of well-regulated Commerce appears perhaps 
moſt important when conſidered in its relation to GOVERNMENT ; 
tor having received from liberty its ſtrongeſt and moſt effectual im- 
pulſe, it re- acts with equal force; as the blood, which circulates 
through the human frame, ſtill returns to the heart, the fountain 
and reſervoir of the whole. The overthrow of the feudal ſyſtem 
was a natural conſequence of the liberal diffuſion of trade; and in 
the ſpirit of active enquiry, which proceeded from the ſame cauſe, 
may be found the ſource of that irreſiſtible ſtream, which over- 
whelmed the uſurpations of papal Rome, and ſpread the bleſſings 
of religious liberty over many of the countries of Europe. | 


But whatever may have been the advantages enjoyed by Europe, 
very different conſequences have been felt by the natives of thoſe 
countries, from the diſcovery of which ſuch advantages have in a 
great meaſure ariſen. Immerſed in barbariſm, or debaſed by ſervi- 
tude, to them the virtues, the decencies, and the charities of civil 
life are little known : benighted in the darkneſs of ſuperſtition, on 
them the day-ſpring of Chriſtianity hath not dawned. Whether 
their minds may at length expand under the influence of general 
intercourſe ; whether by becoming gradually more informed, they 


See Smith's Wealth of Nations, vol. ii. p. 230. and Robertſon's America, vol. ii. 
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may attain a proportional degree of power; and, by being thus 
enabled to contend with their oppreſſors for maſtery, may elevate 
themſelves to the ſame high rank with civilized and enlightened 
Europe: of theſe events the proſpect is too clouded and obſcure to 
be diſcerned by the limited faculties of man. In the mean time 
(ſuch are the abuſes, from which no human inſtitution can be ex- 
empt, and to which Commerce is peculiarly ſubject) the advantages, 
which they experience, are precarious and trifling ; unhappily, the 
evils, which they have ſuffered, are palpable and cannot be doubted. 
For from the period when rapacity and perfidiouſneſs ſucceeded to 
the humane and exalted policy of Albuquerque ; from the period 
when the blood-hounds of war were let flip on the” unoffending 
empires of Mexico and Peru; hiſtory preſents us with a melancholy 
picture, from the contemplation of which human nature ſtarts back 
with anguiſh ; and in which if the fair characters of a Nunio or 
a Gaſca be ſometimes delineated, they remind us of thoſe ſpots of 
beauty and fertility in the Arabian Deſert, which ſooth the ſenſes of 
the wearied traveller amidſt ſcenes of horror and deſpair. From 
thoſe periods, Afia has groaned beneath the laſh of tyrants, who 
have imitated the boldneſs, without remembering the magnanimity, 
of de Gama; America has bled throughout her continent ; her 
iſlands have been depopulated and laid waſte ; and Africa has been 
drained of untold innumerable millions, to ſupply victims for the 
oppreſiion, conſequent on the diſcoveries of Columbus. Well 
might the genius of the Atlantic or the Southern Occan be repre- 
ſented as ſtarting from his primzval ſhamber, and denouncing ven- 
geance on the uſurpers of his ancient and hereditary domain 


What then, and whence, are the caufes, which have thus black- 
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encd the human mind ? What. are the cauſes which have prevent- 
ed the diffuſion of thoſe bleſſings, which Commerce imparted to 
Europe, and might have been expected to difſeminate throughout 
the world? What, above all, as more iniquitous and more de- 
teſtable than all, are the cauſes of that law, by which Europe lays 
claim to the frecborn native of Africa? that law, by which every 
bar ol religious and moral duty is broken down; by which man, 
the image of his Creator, is made an article of traffic, and the fair 
robe of honourable Commerce is blurred with the tears and with. 
the life-blood of millions ?—They are to be found in the paſſions 
and vices of man: in thoſe paſſions and vices, to which Commerce 
itſelf gives life and vigour ! They are to be found in that luſt and 
avarice of gain, by whoſe infectious touch the ſanity of Religion 
and the purity of Morality are polluted ; in. the thunder of whoſe 
voice the ſtill ſmall whiſper of human kindneſs is ſwallowed up 
and loſt! Punica fides, and Punicum ingenium, were proverbial 
expreſſions among the ancient Romans: meanneſs, baſeneis, and 
diſhoneſty, are ſaid to characterize the conquerors of Philip and of 
Lewis. Actuated by the fame fatal defire, the Heathen has broken 
the oath, which he had ſworn at the altar of his God; the Chriſtian 
has trodden on the Croſs, and renounced the religion of his Sa- 
viour. Mammon is deſcribed by our divine Poet“, as, 


the leaſt erected fpirit, that fell 
From heav'n ; for e n in heav'n his looks and thoughts 
Were always downward bent ; admiring more 
The riches of heav'n's pavement, trodden gold, 
Than ought divine or holy elſe enjoy'd 
In viſion beatiſic.“ 


With ſatisfaction then, mingled with regret at the occaſional 
deſormity of the human mind, do we contemplate the honourable 
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and perhaps unexampled character of the Brittſh Merchant, not 
more diftinguiſhed for induſtry and diligence in the occupations of 
trade, than for virtue, knowledge, and humanity. And with fatit- 
tation, ſuch as the proſpect of diſintereſted beneficence muſt in- 
| ſpire, do we behold a Company of private Individuals, carneſtly 
employed in the plantation of a free and peacetul colony; enriching 
ic with the bleſſings of civilization, induſtry, and knowledge; and 
chcering it with the joytul light of Chriſtianity. May the opening 
proſpect of happineſs be extended and improved! In the mean 
time let us hail it as an! © omen of the overthrow of that cruel 
{\ſtcem, which as yet prevails in Africa, and of an approaching 
change in the general condition of that hitherto unhappy conti- 
nent!“ 


Thus have we traced the RISE, PROGRESS, DECLINE, and xr- 
VIVAL of Commerce, till its final and permanent eſtabliſhment in 
moſt of the European nations; we have touched on the principal 
CAUSES, Which appear conducive to its ſupport; and have more mi- 
nutely examined, as being of a more intereſting and important na- 
ture, the EFFECTS, which are produced by it on nations and indi- 
\iduals. By the extenſive intercourſe, which it opens between the 
different parts of the world; by the ſpirit of liberal enquiry, which 
it promotes; and by the means of encouragement, which it fur- 
nithes to the Arts and Sciences, it has appeared to have an obvious 
tendency to civilize, to inſtruct, and to poliſh mankind; nor muſt 
it be forgotten, that, when indulged to exceſs, it has a no leſs ob- 
vious tendency to contract the feelings, and to corrupt the morals, 
of thoſe, who are devoted to its purſuit: — and if national proſperity 
be an aggregate of individual happineſs, and public of private vir- 
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tue; if a nation be enviable, accordingly as its members enjoy a 
greater or leſs degree of domeſtic comfort; and reſpectable, accord- 
ingly as they exhibit a greater or leſs regard to Religion and Mo- 
rality ; ſmall will be the claim advanced by Commerce to the gra- 
titude of that people, who ſhall make it the excluſive object of 
their attention. But as an acceſſary indeed, and as a mean, by 
which the projects of a nobler and more elevated ſpirit may be 
executed, it is deſerving of every ſupport, which the wiſdom and 
the authority of any government can confer. Under the influence 
\_ of ſuch a ſpirit, our own country enjoys all the benefits, and ſuffers 
under few of the evils, which attend on a moſt extenſive trade. 
Bleſt with every advantage, which Nature can furniſh and Art im- 
prove, ſhe beholds Commerce pouring into her boſom the full horn 
of plenty; ſecs under its ſtill- increaſing operations, her long-barren 
and inhoſpitable tracts ſmile with culture, and teem with popu- 
lation; ſees it diffuſing around cvery comfort, which can endear 
ſocicty, cheriſhing every diſcovery, which can embelliſh or improve 
the mind, and giving ſcope to every virtue, which can humanize 
and dignify the heart. | 


Commerce, thus reſtricted in its operation by fixed and honeſt 
principles, becomes not only a cauſe of private opulence and ſplen- 
dor, but the parent of national proſperity, and the ſupport of na- 
tional virtue. Its unexhauſted treaſures ſupply a never-failing 
reſource in the time of public danger; a reſource, to which we 
owe our preſcnt proud pre-eminence over the other countries of 
proſtrate and, but for us, of ſubjugated Europe; to which we owe 
the preſervation of every thing moſt dear to us, of our domeſtic 
comfort, and our public ſecurity ; our Laws, our Independence, 
and our Religion. 5 
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